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UNICEF Christmas Cards 


In boxes of ten (two each of Fritz 
Busse’s five designs, or ten of Keiko 
Minami) with envelopes 7s, 6d. 


Profits from the sale of the ecards go 
to the UN Children’s Fund. 


Above (actually in colour) is a card 
from the series of five “A Time of 
Joy” by Fritz Busse of the German 
Federal Republic, and at right (also 
coloured) is’ the single design of 
Keiko Minami of Japan called “Tree 
of Peace”. 





Order now from UNA, 25 CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Cheques payable to UNA) 





ANNUAL SERVICE 
oi 
UNA’s London Regionai Council 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 
Trafalgar Square 
Tuesday 14 October, 6.30 p.m 
Preacher 
REV. AUSTEN WILLIAMS 


Organ Recital by Mr. John Churchill 
at 6 p.m. 








WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


Special Service to mark UN Day 
Friday 24 October, 6 p.m. 
His Grace the 


ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
will preside 


Preacher 


Fr. J. CHRISTIE, S.J. 




















UN International Concert 


BBC HOME SERVICE 
October 24 + 7 to 9 p.m. 
World Message from Secretary-General 
from NEW YORK: 
Pablo Casals 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Munch 


from PARIS 
Indian Music played by Ravi Shankar 
Yehudi Menuhin and David Oistrakh 
Chamber Orchestra of 
Radio Television Francgatsc 


conducted by Pierre Capdeviellc 


from GENEVA 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Pamela Bowden 
William Herbert, Owen Brannigan 


Orchestre Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
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Centre of the stage 

This has been a momentous quarter for 
the United Nations. Firstly, the Emer- 
gency Session of the General Assembly 
in which the sudden (and, one fears, only 
temporary) unity of the Arab nations led 
to an almost unanimous resolution of the 
Assembly which, at least for the time 
being, took the sting out of the threaten- 
ing situation in the Middle East; secondly, 
the publication of the imposing UN 
report on the dangers of radiation; 
thirdly, the agreement of the nuclear 
experts that a system of nuclear test con- 
trol is possible; and fourthly, the second 
UN “Atoms for Peace” conference 
attended by over 5,000 scientists from 
every country in the world. When we add 
to this the conditional offer of the 
Western Powers to stop all tests for a 
year from October 3ist, by which time 
the current British series of tests will 
have been completed, and Kruschev’s 
agreement to a meeting on October 3lst 
to consider the establishment of a test 
control system, one cannot help but feel 
—keeping our fingers crossed that good 
sense will prevail in the China seas— 
that there is more cause for hope than 
when we last went to press. 

With so much to be thankful for it 
might seem to be almost churlish to voice 
criticism of anyone, but we cannot help 
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but feel that a great mistake was made 
by the Minister of Defence in announcing 
that a new series of tests would be con- 
ducted from Christmas Island, starting 
on the very day the offer to end tests was 
announced. We can only hope that this 
will not lead Russia to go back on her 
own “cease fire” in order to have another 
go, nor make it more difficult to per- 
suade France to join in a general agree- 
ment to stop tests. 


David Ennals 


In August Mr. David Ennals left the 
Association’s staff..to become Secretary 
of the International Department of the 
Labour Party. Regional Officer in 1945, 
Secretary of CEWC in 1947, and Secre- 
tary of UNA in 1952, are the milestones 
in Mr. Ennals’s career. With his depar- 
ture the Association loses a man of con- 
viction, courage, and judgment, a leader 
of tireless zealand drive, and a friend 
whose kindness and sympathy touched 
all whom he. knew. Everywhere the 
impact .of his personality was felt: on 
the public platform, in the Regions and 
Branches for no one covered as much 
ground; in committee where tact and 
plain speaking were judiciously mixed, 
and amongst the Staff, none of whom 
could withhold the last ounce when he 
asked for it. And even the briefest tribute 





must include Mrs. Ennals. Without her 
understanding of the Movement (she 
was, it will be remembered, Assistant 
Secretary of CEWC, and is now Hon- 
orary Secretary of Barnes Branch), her 
judgment and advice which one feels 
were often consulted, and her warm and 
gracious hospitality, even David Ennals 
might not have been quite the -— 
Secretary he was. 

Rearrangement of work at the top 
brings in Mr. Robert Lorimer and Mr. 
Donald Tweddle as Joint Secretaries. 
Each has a fine record of service to the 
Association anda wide circle of friends 
within it. Readers everywhere will extend 
their good wishes to them both. 


Changes in print 

In this issue of United Nations News 
we have introduced an innovation which 
we hope will be welcomed by our readers. 


The three articles by Frances Boyd, 


Norman Swallow and Alec Dickson, 
though differing in emphasis and style, 
are all concerned with Britain and Tech- 
nical Assistance. From now on each issue 
will have one subject for special treat- 
ment and the articles will then be re- 
printed and will be on sale in pamphlet 
form (price 6d.) in the Peacefinder series. 
Those of our members who pay an 
annual subscription of £1 or more will 
not now receive a Peacefinder pamphlet 
with their quarterly United Nations News 
but, starting in January, will receive a 
special edition of Information Notes. 

Just ahead of UN Day our new 
monthly paper New World with appear, 
and it is sincerely hoped you will put in a 
regular order for it from your newsagent. 
Then UNA’s regular publications will 
be: (a) United Nations News, quarterly; 
(b) New World, monthly; and (c) Infor- 
mation Notes monthly, with the special 
quarterly number being supplied to £1 
members. 





We’re fine! 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Children in need respond quickly, eagerly to 


the care and affection they receive at Dr. Barnardo’s 
where they find.a new security and happiness in 
the family life of the Home. 

But Barnardo’s still depend—for food, clothing, 
housing, etc., on voluntary gifts. We hope you will 
support this rewarding work by sending your own 
personal contribution to our funds. 


Cheques and postal orders (crossed please) should be sent to: 


DR BARNARDOS HOMES 


BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1. 


Space kindly donated by OPFICE CLEANING SERVICES LTD., 20/34 Eagle Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone No. CHA 8800 (20 lines) 
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‘The Time was not Ripe” 
by LEONARD BEHRENS, C.B.E. 


Former President of the Liberal Party, Vice-Chairman UNA General Council 


S° comments Trygve Lie on his pro- 
posal ten years ago to establish what 
he called a- “small internationally re- 
cruited force which could be placed by 
the Secretary-General at the disposal of 
the Security Council”. “Modest as it was, 
to carry it out would have required a 
degree of attention and imagination on 
the part of men in charge of the foreign 
policies of the principal Member nations. 
. . » They were too preoccupied with the 
successive measures in the cold war... 
to give time and thought to what seemed 
to them to be a less immediate issue.” 

And that is what always happens. 
“Now is not the time”; it never is, until 
it is too late. Progress is achieved by 
catastrophes, which foresight and sagacity 
would have prevented. Statesmen today 
recommend action by the United Nations, 
which the United Nations is unable to 
take, because yesterday the same states- 
men failed to give it the means. 

It was not foresight or sagacity, but 
the catastrophe of Suez and the courage 
and persistence of Lester Pearson, which 
produced the UN Emergency Force; it is 
the imbroglio in the Middle East which 
has forced even foreign secretaries to 
“give time and thought” to measures 
which, if they had been taken in time, 
might well have prevented the alarming 
situations which have arisen. 


Setting our sights 

So where do we go from here? Shall 
we let the Emergency Force disintegrate 
and then, after the next crisis, try to 
re-form it? Would it not be best to 
form a clear idea of the sort of force 
we should like to have, and then to see 
how much of our dream can be made to 
come true? It would be a mistake to be 
too optimistic and to think that we can 
get what we want all at once; but it is 
always wise to have the ultimate objec- 
tive in view and to go on pressing for it, 


without being too disheartened if progress 
is slow. 


What do we want? We want an indi- 
vidually recruited force, lightly armed, 
highly mobile, owing allegiance to the 
United Nations. There are three questions 
to be answered: what is it for? 


The answer to the first question is 
crucial: let us. be clear that we are not 
asking for a United Nations army-cum- 
navy-cum air force; our plan has nothing 
to do with the implementation of Articles 
43 to 47 of. the Charter, which were 
intended to provide for a military staffs 
committee and contingents of the forces 
of the Member States to meet aggression. 
The purpose of the UN Guard Force is 
to preserve or to restore order on fron- 
tiers where there is a local disturbance 
or anywhere where police action is called 
for and where the local resources are 
inadequate to preserve the peace. 


On whose orders? 

When and by whom is the force to be 
called out? Trygve Lie wanted the force 
to be at the disposal of the Security 
Council. Ten years of experience have 
shown us that the Security Council is 
still too divided to be a reliable authority 
for the preservation of even local peace. 
It may act or it may not; it is therefore 
not enough to leave it to the Council to 
give the word to march. 

The force should be made available 
also on the recommendation of the 
General Assembly. But here again there 
is not the essential assurance that action 
will be taken, and the force should be 
made available to any State for the 
protection of its frontiers if impartial 
evidence shows that there is an inter- 
national, as distinct from internal, dis- 
turbance. The evidence would have to 
be obtained from UN Observers, and 
we know from recent experience that 
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observers can be made available without 
delay. 

The force would thus not become 
available to a regime, threatened from 
within, and calling for the protection 
against its political enemies, which has 
recently been afforded to the Lebanon 
and Jordan with doubtful legality. 


On duty, men of the: United Nations 
Observer Group in Lebanon. 


How is it to be paid for? We are told 
that there is difficulty in obtaining the 
finances necessary to maintain the present 
Emergency Force, and the argument runs 
that it would be similarly difficult to 
finance a UN Force individually recruited. 
The argument: is. weak: the present force 
consists of contingents voluntarily contri- 
buted by individual Member States, and 
what is offered voluntarily can be with- 
drawn voluntarily. 


On the UN budget 

The cost of a. Permanent UN Guard 
Force would be .covered by a general 
budget of the United Nations and the 
obligation to contribute would rank with 
the obligation to pay, the normal sub- 
scriptions. There would be hostility to 
increasing the UN Budget, but this might 
conceivably be overcome if cost were 
compared with saving; how, for example, 
would the cost to the U.S.A. of such a 
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force compare with the cost of its 
expedition to the Lebanon? One can 
imagine that the answer might be: “Oh, 
but that is a different proposition; we 
went into Lebanon to protect a gov- 
ernment which was our friend against 
another set of people who would be 
unfriendly towards us.” It would be 
difficult to make such an admission 
publicly. 

To complete the picture, two other 
problems call for consideration: the 
composition of the force and its right 
of entry into territory where its presence 
is called for. In a force composed of 
contingents the preponderance of any 
one nationality is inadvisable, and a con- 
tingent from any of the Great Powers 
would arouse reasonable suspicions. In a 
force individually recruited the nation- 
ality of the members of the force would 
matter less, though it might be advisable 
to place a limit on the percentage of 
members from any one State. 


A blue-print 


Right of entry is a more ticklish 
problem. The counsel of perfection would 
be to embody the granting of this right 
in advance in the Convention establishing 
the force. This might not be possible; if 
not, no great harm would be done, 
though it would reduce the efficiency of 
the force if it were not free to go where 
its presence was required. But it would be 
easier for even the most timid of States 
to agree to admit a force under the UN 
flag than an expeditionary force of any 
single power. 

This is the blue-print. It will not be 
reproduced in fact completely for a long 
time. But nothing less will give us what 
we want. So let us press for it, being at 
the same time ready to accept any instal- 
ment or any modification which does not 
in itself seem to block the way to the 
realisation of the complete plan. 

We have a long journey before us; we 
shall not complete it in a year or in years. 
If we keep to the right direction the 
distance travelled in any one stage is of 
minor importance. 





The General Council at Buxton 
by LESLIE ALDOUS 


Ov: local Branch and the civic auth- 
orities went out of their way to 
make the General Council Meeting at 
Buxton a red-letter occasion. Only the 
Clerk of the Weather refused to co- 
operate; but if, in consequence, the dele- 
gates did not see the Pavilion Gardens 
at their best most of them were much 
too busy with the Council’s business in 
the spacious hall to worry about the 
showers outside. It was a very represen- 
tative annual meeting, with some three 
hundred delegates from England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern Ireland. The 
general level of speaking was high, and 
some of the younger speakers, in par- 
ticular, made an excellent impression in 
the debates. 

As usual, the first evening passed 
quickly ‘n disposing of essential prelimin- 
aries—the election of patrons and 
officers, co-optations, and the receiving 
of reports. Visitors from Australia, New 
Zealand and other countries overseas 
were welcomed. 


UNA’s disarmament policy 

Disarmament came first on the list of 
subjects for debate. The discussions 
reflected the controversy which had been 
going on all over the country, for many 
months past. When the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament was _ started, 
UNA’s leaders came to the conclusion 
that UNA as a corporaie body could not 
co-operate because the new movement 
went too far in the direction of unilateral 
disarmament. At the same time a good 
many individual members of UNA sup- 
ported the Campaign and, for various 
reasons, wished for closer links between 
it and UNA. Their spokesmen came to 
the General Council to urge, as they 
had every right to do in a democratic 
organisation, the necessary change of 
policy. 

General Sir Ronald Adam, supported 
by Dame Kathleen Courtney, moved the 


general resolution on Disarmament 
standing in the name of the Executive 
Committee, and ultimately the motion 
was carried with one dissentient. Thus 
the Council called upon H.M. Govern- 
ment to use its influence and authority 
to bring the Great Powers into top-level 
negotiations at the earliest possible 
moment with a view to breaking the 
present deadlock. It also urged the 
Government itself to submit proposals 
for an agreement which, safeguarded by 
UN inspection and control, would pro- 
vide for immediate measures to relieve 
international tension, as: well as an end 
to the manufacture of nuclear weapons 
and their exclusion from the armaments 
of all countries, accompanied by con- 
siderable reductions in all other arma- 
ments. 

The way was now clear for the Chester 
Branch to move their resolution on the 
unilateral renunciation of nuclear 
weapons by the United Kingdom, and 
Ealing their addendum calling on UNA 
to co-operate as closely as possible with 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
Neither was carried. Then Aberystwyth 
proposed that H.M. Government should 
offer a convention to restrict the hydro- 
gen bomb, with the object of limiting 
its possession to the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. Despite a vigorous appeal from 
Mr. Nigel Nicolson, M:P., not to give 
this resolution as a consolation prize to 
the unilateral abolitionists, the voting 
revealed a considerable body of opinion 
in favour of the idea—but not the two- 
thirds required to make it a plank in 
UNA’s policy. 


Guard Force and Observer Group 
Two M.P.s of different parties, Mr. 
Nigel Nicolson and Mr. P. J. Noel- 
Baker, spoke in favour of the resolution 
urging that, before the present UN 
Emergency Force completes its mission, 
the United Nations as a first step should 
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be equipped with at ‘least the necessary 
staff and services for’ a: permanent force. 
The Government was: asked to try to 
secure agreement on: proposals to meet 
this need, possibly through the expan- 
sion of the UN Field.Service to some 
2,000 officers and men: 

In another resolution, the General 
Council put on record its appreciation 
of the work of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold 
and of the UN Observer Group in the 
the Lebanon. 


Refugees 

Highgate Branch’accepted an Execu- 
tive amendment to its urgency resolution 
on the murder of M. ‘Nagy. Recalling 
the plight of some.:8;000 Hungarians 
still at a loose end in: refugee camps in 
Austria, the Council asked the Gevern- 
ment to urge the General Assembly to 
espouse the cause of-'these survivors of 
the Hungarian tragedy and to make 
recommendations for ‘their admission to 
countries which are able to provide them 
with permanent homeés. 

The Council also--wéeleomed the sug- 
gestion for a World:Refugee Year to 
make an all out effort to solve the 
refugee problem, and-asked the Govern- 
ment to take the lead‘in: organising it. 

One of the most *moving speeches 
came from Miss Frances Blackett (Ken- 
sington), pleading “the: cause of the 
survivors of Nazi concentration camps. 
Considering those. UN::aetivities which 
are supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, the Council -thought the sums 
provided by the British Government 
quite inadequate and Urged inci ases. 

Radio strontium,':the International 
Court of Justice, :political rights of 
women, racial diserimination, human 
rights in Africa, and slavery in the twen- 
tieth century were among other subjects 
dealt with in resolutions. 


UNA’s future programme 

The Association's future, too, received 
its due share of attention from the Coun- 
cil. Sir Ronald Adam-spoke of the tasks 
and the opportunities: ahead, stressing 
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the supreme importance of making a 
success of the new monthly paper New 
World. General Lyne, standing in for 
the Treasurer, reminded all Branches of 
their financial obligations which must be 
honoured if UNA were to accept the 
challenge of these critical times. The 
Council agreed that a major money- 
raising effort by all Branches was essen- 
tial, and authorised the Office to prepare 
material for house-to-house collections. 

It was decided to organise another 
campaign, not later than 1960, on the 
lines of the UNA Refugee Campaign. 
Under some such title as “The War on 
Want”, it should assist the UN fight 
against poverty, ignorance and disease. 

Mr. E. M. Price Holmes (Chairman) 
and Mr. L. F. Behrens (Deputy Chair- 
man) paid the inevitable penalty for their 
skill, tact and unfailing good humour in 
again steering the Council through its 
agenda. Both were re-elected for yet 
another term of office next year when 
the Council is due to meet in London. 


On December 10th, 1948, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was signed 
in New York. The tenth anniversary of 
this historic occasion will be observed this 
year in all parts of the world. The picture 
(above) shows a section of the Human 
Rights exhibit in the UN Pavilion at the 
Brussels Exhibition. 





BRITAIN SHARES HER SKILLS 
by Frances Boyd 


Who points out that Common Wealth=Sharing Skills— Technical Assistance 


T is not surprising that Britain should 

be among the foremost contributors 
to the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Programme, for we have been 
sharing skills with the poorer peoples of 
our commonwealth and empire for 
centuries past. In the nineteenth century 
we led the world in the industrial revolu- 
tion; and today the comprehensiveness of 
our welfare state, which covers education 
as well as the social services, is equalled 
only by those of the Scandinavian 
countries. 

So it is perhaps appropriate and cer- 
tainly pleasant that the chief executive of 
the programme should be an economist 
from the United Kingdom, experienced 
in British local government and in the 
civil service during the Second World 
War when the bases of our national post- 
war planning were being laid down. He 
is David Owen, Chairman of the UN 
Technical Assistance Board, and in a 
broadcast in the B.B.C.’s Overseas Ser- 
vice early in 1958 he paid tribute to 
Britain’s technical assistance effort. 


Aims and obstacles 

“The aim of technical assistance is to 
help less-developed countries and terri- 
tories to remedy certain deficiencies in 
skill and experience which, looked at 
from one point of view, are the result 
of a time lag in economic and social 
development, and viewed from another 
angle are the main obstacles to future 
economic and social progress”, he ex- 
plained; and added, “Since 1950, when 
this work was started, Britain has con- 
tributed rather more than five and a half 
million pounds to its funds. This sum of 
money, which is second only to the 
contribution of the United States, actually 
underestimates the British share in the 
daily work of the programme. For this 


is best measured by the skill and-experi- 
ence, the technical facilities and equip- 
ment, which are actually being supplied 
by the United Kingdom to countries and 
territories throughout the world.” 

Technical assistance is a new name but 
not a new idea. The League of Nations 
gave expert advice on a small scale to 
countries which asked for it; and the 
Specialised Agencies of the UN have, 
from their earliest days, carried on the 
good work. But the idea of a major 
international technical assistance project 
sprang from President Truman’s “bold 
new programme” put forward in his 
1948 inaugural address, in which he 
suggested that: “Our aim should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials 
for housing and more mechanical power 
to lighten their burdens. This”, he 
stressed, “should be a co-operative enter- 
prise in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and its 
Specialised Agencies wherever practic- 
able. It must be a world-wide effort for 
the achievement of peace, plenty and 
freedom.” 


The international idea 

The President’s speech made an imme- 
diate and deep impression on world 
opinion, and although both the United 
States and Britain subsequently deviated 
from his suggestion that such a pro- 
gramme should be carried out as far as 
possible through the UN, the inter- 
national idea has survived and flourished 
side by side with bilateral aid given 
under such agencies as the American 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tion and the Commonwealth South East 
Asian Colombo Plan. 

Why is such work necessary? A few 
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basic facts will make the need-very clear. 
Today the peoples of the.world number 
about 2,520 million, increasing at 30-odd 
millions a year. About 60 per cent of 
them get food containing: rather less 
than 2,200 calories a day-—500 less than 
the minimum essential to. health accord- 
ing to the World Health. Organisation. 
Every baby born in the well-off countries 
can expect some sixty-five reasonably 
healthy and happy years: of-life; but a 
baby born in an underdeveloped country 
may expect to live about thirty years, 
probably in a state of -poverty and 
recurring sickness. Most serious of all, 
the gap between standards/ of living in 
rich and poor countries*is at’ present 
widening, not narrowing. 


Three methods 

It was to play a part in remedying such 
inequalities, highlighted> .by . President 
Truman’s speech, that the. UN Expanded 
Technical Assistance .Programme (so- 
called to distinguish it from the regular 
programme already being: carried out by 
the Agencies) was brought into being in 
1949. Three main methods have been 
used in its work: the provision of experts 
who visit the receivingcountries for a 
limited period to give technical advice or 
courses of instruction on their own par- 
ticular subject; the selection of men and 
women from receiving :countries to be 
given training in countries where the 
methods used are more ‘advanced; and 
the provision on a small scale of demon- 
stration and training units-in less-devel- 
oped countries. 

Between 1950 and March 1958 eighty- 
seven countries contributed .a total of 
over $185 million to ETAP, and the 
governments of the 132 assisted countries 
and territories provided “matching” funds 
of almost double this amount to help 
finance the projects undertaken at their 
request. Up to the end of 1957 12,600 
experts of seventy-seven nationalities 
(almost a quarter of them provided by 
less-developed countries) had. been at 
work in the field for periods averaging 
seven and a half months; .and over 
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13,000 technical training fellowship hol- 
ders had visited other countries to study 
the latest methods in agriculture and 
industry, education and the social ser- 
vices. 


Surface barely scratched 

It is a good start, even though, as the 
members of the Technical Assistance 
Board commented in a report on the first 
five years’ work, “the surface of the 
great task has barely been scratched and 
its long-term implications scarcely recog- 
nised”. And if, as Geoffrey Goodwin 
maintains in his book Britain and the 
United Nations, “technical assistance . . . 
deserves rather more encouragement in 
Britain than it has so far received”, 
nevertheless the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment has demonstrated its growing 
belief in the value of the programme by 
increasing its contribution in money, men 
and training places over the past eight 
years. 

To take the financial aspect first. It is 
not possible to estimate accurately 
Britain’s contribution to the regular 
technical programme, since this is a part 
of her annual assessment, based on a 
proportion of the Specialised Agencies’ 
budgets. But she increased her contribu- 
tion to ETAP from £450,000 in 1952 to 
£800,000 in 1955 and subsequent years— 
a sum second in size to, though a long 
way behind, that of the United States 
which provides 45 per cent of the total 
budget. 


Britain’s good example 

When announcing the 1955 increase in 
the House of Commons, the then Joint 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord John Hope, stated that 
three-quarters of the government's pledge 
would in future be made available on 
January Ist each year, and also guaran- 
teed contributions for the following three 
years, subject to the annual approval of 
Parliament. If this example were followed 
by more governments it would be a great 
help to the programme’s planners who 





are hampered each year by the lateness 
of members in making their pledges and 
their delay in honouring them. At present 
they never know how much will be 
promised for ETAP activities in a given 
year until at least three months before- 
hand—sometimes later; and payments 
during the year fall short of pledges by 
anything up to 20 per cent, although 
they generally come along in the long 
run. 

Secondly, Britain’s provision of about 
five hundred experts to the regular pro- 
gramme and of over two thousand to the 
Expanded Programme up to the end of 
1957 compares favourably in numbers 
and quality with those provided by other 
countries. Librarians, taxation experts, 
teachers, cartographers, airline pilots, 
boatmakers and vets—all cf these have 
been asked for and provided, though 
Britain’s main contribution has been in 
the spheres of transport and communica- 
tions, health, industry and engineering. 

Two experts who stayed considerably 
longer than the average time on their 
assignments and who have written about 
their experiences are Miss M. G. Wallis, 
a welfare worker for blind people, and 
Mr. E. R. Chadwick, a community- 
development expert. Miss Wallis went to 
Egypt to help train home teachers for 
the blind at the government demonstra- 
tion centre near Cairo early in 1953, and 
stayed for three years until the centre 
was handed over to the Egyptian staff to 
run- themselves. 


Helping Egypt's blind 

“That ancient scourge of Egypt, the 
fly, is a leading cause of blindness among 
her people,” Miss Wallis explained, “and 
there are at least 75,000 totally blind 
Egyptians, most of whom are very poor 
and unable to earn a living. We opened 
our first home teaching office in one of 
the poorest parts of Cairo . . . in a small 
unwanted kitchen which had been used 
as a store-room. We begged furniture and 
equipment from the demonstration centre 
and Braille slates and styli from the UN 


stock of specialised equipment. In a very 
short time that home teacher was serving 
more than a hundred blind men, women 
and children. On some days she taught 
handicrafts, on others Braille, and various 
days were allotted to visiting the blind 
people in their own homes.” 

By mid-1955 there. were three similar 
offices in Cairo, with a workshop under 
conversion, and seventeen home teachers 
working in the rural areas. 


Tidying up Philippines 

Mr. Chadwick spent over two years in 
the Philippines, “tidying up” as he calls 
it. He supervised the work of a team of 
heads of local government departments, 
the local. medical officer of health and a 
dentist, who went to live in the villages 
and with the people’s help conducted 
surveys, superintended the building of 
new schools, artesian wells and roads 
connecting the villages to the provincial 
highways, fenced in fields and com- 
pounds, increased the yield of local crops, 
improved the drainage system, and gave 
medical and dental treatment to those 
who needed it. 

A third expert, Mr. David Blelloch, has 
spent half a lifetime in this kind of work, 
first while on the staff of the International 
Labour Organisation from 1921 till 1950, 
and latterly on technical-assistance mis- 
sions in eight countries, mainly in Latin 
America. With his wide experience he 
has been able not only to help the local 
people but to suggest ways of making the 
planning and execution of ETAP projects 
more efficient, particularly as regards the 
more effective co-ordination of the eight 
agencies.and numerous officials involved. 


Best men wanted 

While the level of experts sent out from 
this country is fairly high, there is un- 
doubtedly difficulty in getting organisa- 
tions to release their very best men for 
short-term assignments. A Federation of 
British Industries report on_ technical 
assistance published in 1955 urged firms 
to be more generous in releasing their 
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first-class men and pointed out that “in 
some cases a very good man will achieve 
in three months what might take another 
a year”. Shorter assignments: for higher- 
grade men might, they. considered, both 
cost less and achieve more. 

Britain’s outstanding contribution has 
been made in the third» field—that of 
providing courses of instruction for 
2,897 technical training fellowship holders 
up to the end of 1957—more. than any 
other single country. Of these, 1,099 have 
been provided under the regular pro- 
gramme and 1,708 under the expanded 
programme. They come from: all parts of 
the world to broaden their: professional 
knowledge and experience; but notably 
from Africa and Asia, with’ which con- 
tinents Britain has especially strong ties. 


Tribute has been paid .to: this work, 
particularly by nationals of “new” coun- 
tries such as Malaya, whose’ Minister of 
Education, Mr. Johari, recently said: “As 
the result of our Malayanisation policy 
we lost the services of a good number of 
overseas officers in the technical depart- 
ments, public works and’ railways. . 
Therefore more than ever we must rely 
on our own nationals as. technicians and 
professional men. The ‘facilities given in 
Britain under the UN ‘technical assistance 
scheme are of great help to Malaya at 
this time.” 


The human side 


The techniques which these overseas 
visitors come to study vary tremendously, 
from food control to fish-pond culture, 
from bridge building to budget balancing, 
from handicrafts to hydraulics. On the 
human side much credit for the success 
of these courses is due to the British 
Council whose staff meet the UN Fellows 
on their arrival in this country, help with 
accommodation problems and try to fill 
their after-work hours pleasantly by 
introducing them to British families and 
arranging holiday programmes or visits 
to places of interest. 

One outstanding example of the work 
being: done here is to be found in the 
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University College of South Wales, 
Swansea, where each year a fresh group 
of “students” (average age thirty-five) 
takes a social science course. All are 
graduates or have professional qualifi- 
cations. One has been doing community- 
development work with tribal people in 
a remote part of Burma; another is a 
social worker in a group of Greek 
islands; a third is chief probation officer 
in his Pacific island; a fourth (an 
Arab woman), who works with Bedouin 
at home, has made a special study of the 
provisions for gipsies in this country. As 
Professor Huws-Jones, who runs the 
course, says: “Here we claim that all the 
students are teachers and all the teachers 
students.” 


Miniature UN 


Another interesting course is held at 
the Rolls-Royce factory in Derby which 
has been called “a miniature United 
Nations”. There Pakistanis, Canadians, 
Uruguayans, Spaniards and Indians attend 
courses with British trainees on the 
manufacture and maintenance of jet 
engines. 

Students testify to the value they get, 
not only from coming to Britain, but 
from exchanging ideas with people from 
other countries. There is, for example, a 
unique course run at the University of 
London—the only one of its kind in 
Western Europe—which trains workers 
and leaders in community development. 
Here officers ir this field coming from 
different parts of the world with appar- 
ently different customs and ways of think- 
ing find that their problems are basically 
the same. 


Exchanging ideas 

One of them, Mr. Das Gupta, whose 
job is training community-development 
organisers in India, put it this way: “It 
is so important for us to be able to test 
our beliefs against the experience of 
others doing this kind of work, to con- 
firm our ideas which often waver in the 
battle with reality. I myself have found 





working with Africans in this British 
atmosphere particularly helpful.” 
. * - * * 


While the United Kingdom is making 
a considerable centribution to UN tech- 
nical assistance, the benefit is far from 
being all one way. On the financial side, 
for instance, it has been estimated that 
between 1950 and 1955 the amount of 
money flowing into Britain from the 
Expanded Programme by way of experts’ 
fees, fellows’ stipends and payments for 
equipment was almost double her con- 
tribution to the programme. And Dr. 
Hugh Keenleyside, the Director of the 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
writing on Financing the Economic 
Development of Under-developed Coun- 
tries, has pointed out that there are “a 
good many instances . .. in which 
concerns in this country . . . have re- 
ceived contracts for development projects 
in under-developed parts of the world 
that are the direct result of the contri- 
butions that have been made to the 
Technical Assistance Progranime”. 


Exports follow experts 

To take only one example of this 
trend: the employment by the UN of 
two experts from the British Electricity 
Authority to advise the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment on setting up a rural electrifica- 
tion demonstration centre led to pur- 
chases of such British equipment as 
ironing machines, grinding mills, cattle- 
clipping and sheep-shearing machines, 
water pumps, poultry brooders and milk 
coolers. It is, after all, not surprising that 
exports follow experts. A doctor, en- 
gineer, teacher or technician will under- 
standably recommend the equipment or 
products of firms in his own country 
which he knows and can rely on. 

Again, since 45 per cent of the total 
cost of the UN technical assistance is 
paid for by the United States, far more 
dollars than any other currency are spent 
in those parts of the world where the 
programme operates; and since the 
sterling area is so far-flung a sizable 
proportion of these dollars find their way 


into the central reserve of the area in 
London, so helping to solve Britain’s 
balance of payments difficulties. 


British territories helped 

A considerable amount of help from 
the programme has also gone to British 
dependencies. For example, from 1953 to 
1957 inclusive thirty such territories 
received aid totalling $2,720,000. This 
figure represents over a third of the 
United Kingdom contribtuion to ETAP 
during the same period. The greatest 
share of aid went to the Federation of 
Malaya, Tanganyika, Jamaica, Singapore, 
British Guiana, Hong Kong and the 
British West Indies, in that order. Help 
most frequently asked for was with 
tuberculosis, yaws and malaria control; 
tsetse fly and locust control; nursing and 
teacher training; water resources develop- 
ment and mineral surveying. 

. 7 * * . 


In this brief survey I have tried to 
show that it is vital from both the British 
and the world standpoint that this inter- 
national mutual aid scheme should go 
forward, and with-increasing momentum. 
The world’s hopes (and not least those of 
Britain as a major trading nation) of 
increasing international prosperity depend 
in great measure on helping the poorer 
countries to help themselves. 

And besides the cash, there is the 
matter of conscience. After centuries: of 
struggle most of us in Britain, whatever 
our political beliefs, have come to realise 
that all our countrymen are entitled to a 
reasonable share of the nation’s wealth. 
Can we then deny this principle when 
applied to the world’s wealth? 

President Eisenhower said when putting 
his Middle East plan before the Special 
UN Assembly last August: “Only on the 
basis of progressing economies can truly 
independent governments sustain them- 
selves . . . a true Arab renaissance can 
develop only in a healthy human setting.” 
What is true of the Middle East is true of 
poor, sick, struggling and often resentful 
peoples the world over. Peace will not 
come without prosperity. 
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A NEW AGE AND A NEW SPIRIT 


by Nerman Swallow 
Producer of the TV film series “‘The World is Ours’’ dealing with the UN Agencies 


N a tiny village near Singur in West 

Bengal a baby boy was sick, tossing 
and crying inside a mud hut. His mother 
trembled; he was her first. child, and she 
could not bear to lose him, for she had 
seen too many young mothers lose their 
children. But the young girl who had 
come to see her, the girl trained in all 
those mysteries which are taught in far- 
away Calcutta, said it was not really 
very serious. She gave something to the 
child, and spoke simple instructions to 
the mother. They stood three feet apart, 
in the little clearing among the tall trees, 
and all the other mothers and all the 
other babies were watching them. The 
girl smiled sweetly, and little tears formed 
in the eyes of the young mother. The 
tears increased, and flowed down her 
face. The girl placed the palms of her 
hands together in the graceful gesture of 
parting. The mother did the same, and 
the girl turned and waiked quietly away. 


Across several centuries 

This is one of those scenes that I hope 
I may never be callous enough to forget, 
and which happily keep returning to my 
mind at times when “la condition 
humaine” seems both depressing and 
confused. I remember, for instance, 
young Mahdi, the third son of a poor 
farmer outside Subrata in Libya, whose 
ambition to become an engineer had 
been made possible by the Technical 
Training Centre which the International 
Labour Organisation runs in Tripoli as 
part of its programme of technical assis- 
tance. When I first met Mahdi he was 
in blue overalls, working on a lathe in 
a shed on the Tripoli dockside, and it 
was obvious from the gleam in his eyes 
that a2 wonderful new world had been 
opened to him. Later, he took me to his 
father’s home, a small hut on a piece 
of land that looked parched and arid, 
and there I had coffee and ate nuts, 
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squatting on the floor as Mahdi and his 
father and brothers chatted and laughed. 
From the electrically operated lathe to 
this tiny house was in one sense a brief 
journey of seventy miles, but in another 
and more important way it was a voyage 
across several centuries. I always regard 
Mahdi’s father as both the proudest and 
the most puzzled man I have ever 
known, sitting cross-legged in the middle 
of a social revolution that he could not 
understand but which he knew was in 
some way quite wonderful—and not the 
least wonderful part of ‘it was the money 
that his youngest son brought home each 
weekend. 


Daily miracles 

I remember, too, the wing of the King 
Edward Memorial Hospital in Bombay, 
where an expert. from the United 
Nations had helped to found a pioneer 
scheme for the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped... To a European, 
there was nothing unusual inthe sights I 
saw there; the one-legged man:making a 
chair, the youth with burnt:‘hands learn- 
ing to type, the girl with: polio practising 
leg exercises. I had seen‘it all before in 


_London and Copenhagen, Athens and 


Belgrade. What impressed me here was 
the expressions ‘on \-the: faces of these 
Indian patients,.of people-in a new and 
wonderful world where miracles aré per- 
formed every day. Stories «of these 
miracles had spread’ far ‘and. wide, and 
requests came in each. week from people 
whose relatives .were :disabled, begging 
for treatment. There-:was:no room for 
most of them, and: for:a-few- years longer 
they must continue’ the» struggle as best 
they can, suffering ‘the: anguish of those 
who know that'treatment, is possible, and 
that had they been: born in another con- 
tinent; they would. never have been 
written off as permanently disabled. So 
my pleasure at seeing those fortunate 





patients in the Bombay hospital was 
largely cancelled by the reflection that, 
of the thousands of cripples whom I had 
seen in the streets of Asia, very few need 
in fact be so helpless. The knowledge 
exists which could make them useful and 
happy citizens. But it does not yet exist 
in large enough quantities where they 
live. 

This, I think, must be the personal 
response of every visitor who sees tech- 
nical assistance at work in those coun- 
tries which by the accidents of history 
have remained “under-developed”. He 
will feel a deep pride at such visible 
evidence of human collaboration; but 
at the same time he will be seized by a 
feeling of frustrated impatience at the 
inadequacy of it. The road is a very long 
one, and the journey has only just begun. 

Sometimes he will be impressed by the 
strange way in which good so often 
emerges from evil, and joy from tragedy. 
I am thinking of a new technical college 
in Jordan, just outside Jerusalem, where 
young Arabs were learning techniques 
that had hitherto been quite unknown 
to their families. An inspiring sight, and 
yet they were all refugees from Israel. 
The irony is that it needed a war, and 
the continuation of an unresolved hos- 
tility between Jew and Arab, before these 
lads could be given such an opportunity 
under UN sponsorship. 

One’s own memories are always more 
powerful than statistics, but perhaps they 
need statistics before they can assume 
the right perspective. So let me.detail the 
social background to that scene in Bea- 
gal with which I began this article. 


At Singur 

The Singur Health Centre is the hub 
of a wheel of service that covers_an area 
of fifty-seven square miles with a. popu- 
lation of 95,000. Its history. began in 
1939 when two philanthropists gave 
respectively a gift of. land and 100,000 
rupees. The Rockefeller ~ Foundation 
financed the scheme. on a sliding scale 
for the first five. years, and-then it was 
taken over jointly by the Governments 


of Bengal and India. But its work 
reached its present importance after 
1955, when it was considerably expanded 
with UN assistance, and especially with 
the active co-operation of WHO and 
UNICEF. 

The services provided are impressive; 
a service for in- and out-patients, with 
fifty. beds in the main centre at Singur, 
and a dozen each in six smaller centres; 
a laboratory service; an immunisation 
service, for smallpox, cholera, typhoid, 
and B.C.G.; an “environmental sanita- 
tion” service, dealing with water supply, 
insect control, and sanitary latrines; and 
lastly, but possibiy the most important 
of all, a maternity and child health ser- 
vice, covering the ante- and post-natal 
care of mothers, school health nutrition, 
and the health education of children. 


How the figures drop 

In the Singur district the death-rate per 
thousand dropped from 20 to 13 in seven 
years. Malaria, which claimed 400 deaths 
as recently as 1944, has for several years 
been entirely wiped out, and smallpox 
almost entirely. Deaths from dysentery 
have fallen from 230 to 50, and from 
cholera they have fallen from 120 to 20. 
Maternal mortality has dropped from 
11 per thousand to 3. The assumption 
is that similar results could be obtained 
throughout India if every village was 
served in this way—and not only in 
India but throughout the world. 

But enough, once again, of statistics; 
for when I think of Singur I prefer to 
think of its doctors and nurses, and its 
young women, mere students, who go 
out to see the villagers when they are ill 
or with child, or worried because their 
babies are sick. I like to think that these 
young women—so young that “girls” is 
a more exact word—are really the sym- 
bols of a new age and a new spirit. They 
have great courage, going out alone or 
with a single bearer, into the darkness 
of the tall vegetation, day and night, to 
tiny mud-huts where the lamps are 
burning, and where fear of the unknown 
is suddenly the dominant emotion; the 
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fear of sickness and death, and the long 
parting that comes with death. Yes they 
have courage, these girls, and charm too, 
and a sense of duty which they are far 
too sensible to wear on their sleeves. 


Britain’s part 

Where, you may well ask, does Britain 
fit into this haphazard kaleidoscope of 
one man’s memory? In three ways,: I 
think. Firstly because in every example 
I have quoted there have been British 
citizens, all of them experts in their own 
fields, quietly working for the benefit of 
the local people; British medical men— 
and women—have worked under UN 
auspices for the All India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, the body 
which controls the experiment in Singur; 
when I last visited the ILO’s Technical 
and Clerical Training Centre in Tripoli, 
where young Mahdi learned to be an 
engineer, its principal was a Welshman; 
when I was at the hospital in Bombay 
for the rehabilitation of the disabled | 
met a man from Roehampton who had 
come to supervise the design and fitting 
of artificial limbs; and I know several 
British citizens on the staff of UNRWA, 
the UN Agency which cares for the 
Arab refugees from Palestine. 

Secondly, and very obviously, Britain 
is involved as a country which contri- 
butes from her Treasury to the UN's 
technical assistance programme and to 
the work of its special agencies. As I 
have moved about the world and seen 
the help that is given in various forms 
under the flag of the United Nations I 
have often reflected that, as a taxpayer, 
a little of my own money has been spent 
on the work that I have so often 
admired. 


The third way in which Britain is 
involved is a more subtle one. We are 
fortunate in being one of the “have” 
nations, and are therefore qualified to 
make available for the “have-nots” our 
expertise as well as our cash, and the 
capital equipment necessary for peaceful 
expansion as well as arms and ammuni- 
tion. Moreover it is arguable that the 
world has at last reached a point it its 
history when a nation is respected more 
for its quiet good deeds than for its 
powerful public flourishes. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that so much of the technical 
assistance that is given to the “under- 
developed” countries has political strings 
attached; this is not true of assistance 
given by the United Nations, with the 
inevitable consequence that UN aid is 
accepted with pride and in the spirit of 
partnership, whereas much of the “uni- 
lateral’ help from other places is received 
with a realistic cynicism. 


Partnership without strings 

Britain’s prestige in those parts of the 
world ‘.which in our own time are 
assuming’-a new political and social 
importance, ° increases. with every fresh 
evidence of her honest desire to support 
in practical terms’all-forms of technical 
assistance which ‘are admiistered 
through the programimes and agencies of 
the United Nations. In:this context we 
should perhaps regard ourselves as the 
first world power. to substitute for a 
traditional “colonialism” a new philo- 
sophy. of partnership-without-strings. The 
material. gain: is largely for others, but 
the moral.-reward is our own; it is 
enormous, ‘and cannot be accurately 
assessed. 


THE EXPERT: Technician or Missionary? 


by Alec Dickson 
Formerly Chief of UNESCO’s Fundamental Education Mission in Iraq 


oe endeavour secure from Min- 
istry earliest clearance for this 
expert” runs the telegram from UN 
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Agency headquarters in New York, Paris, 
Rome or Geneva—and at once a host of 
questions begin to form themselves in the 





mind of the Chief of the Technical Assis- 
tance Mission. 

The curriculum vite of the expert will 
probably be on its way. by airmail—but 
at this moment it is rather the life-history 
of the request that matters: Is the man 
genuinely wanted? In theory, assistance 
can only be tendered at the request of 
the Government concerned: but inter- 
national organisations are staffed by indi- 
viduals possessing all the normal human 
frailties, and it is not altogether unknown 
for empire-building departmental heads 
to “wish” experts upon a Government 
or at least to invite the submission of a 
request. 

Has the Ministry concerned in this 
instance really asked for an expert in 
this field? The expert himself may be 
able to forgive an absence of transport, 
of staff, of budget or of policy even, pro- 
vided he feels that his service is urgently 
awaited and sincerely needed. But if his 
coming is felt to satisfy only the prestige 
or power of a particular Minister, or to 
have been acquiesced in: by some official 
because courtesy demands expression of 
agreement with suggestions made by 
representatives of international agericies, 
then this is unlikely to be a happy assign- 
ment. 


To advise or to do? 

Is the task proposed for this expert to 
diagnose a situation and make recom- 
mendations, or to work on an actual pro- 
ject? Some believe that little is achieved 
by a brief visit resulting in ‘yet another 
report, written. very. probably against a 
background of experience gained in a 
highly .developed: society, and without 
specific. assurance of these recommenda- 
tions ‘being implemented. Yet in fact the 
advice of experts of the calibre of Lord 
Salter or of those brought together by 
the World Bank may have a. decisive 
influence, and it is contended by many 
that the proper role of the international 
expert lies in advising policy-makers at 
ministerial level, rather than in doing a 
job himself. With equal conviction it is 
argued ‘by others that this leaves a gap 


between the planners and the people, and 
that it is this “middle of the pyramid” 
which is of significance in the develop- 
ment of these countries. This school of 
thought prefers the type of expert that 
the Russians have been providing, the 
“expert in overalls”, the competent, prac- 
tical workman-instructor. 

It will not only be the Chief of the 
Technical Assistance Mission who will 
scrutinise the expert’s qualifications. He 
will be hoping, incidentally, that the ex- 
pert is being proposed by Agency head- 
quarters on the strength of his merits 
only—and not on a quota system 
designed to ensure that every Member 
State provides an allocation of its 
nationals for these posts. When he pre- 
sents the papers to the relevant Ministry 
there is likely to be a strongly expressed 
desire that, no matter what the job in- 
volved may be, the expert should be an 
eminent authority with possibly even an 
international reputation. But such men 
are valuable in their own country: they 
have in all probability a permanent posi- 
tion, a home, a family. It would be com- 
pletely unreal to suppose that every such 
man is fired with the missionary zeal of 
a Dr. Schweitzer: if they were, receiving 
Governments would quickly take alarm. 

The salary rates offered must take all 
these factors into consideration. Thus at 
once a dilemma is posed, for the discrep- 
ancy between the expert’s salary and the 
pay of the local staff with whom be works 
may be a cause of resentment, preju- 
dicing whole-hearted co-operation (as we 
ourselves should well understand, with 
our experience of more _highly-paid 
Americans amongst us). 


The satisfied technician 


If the expert is a technician--a speci- 
alist in airport control, in automatic tele- 
phone installation or statistical compu- 
tators—his assignment is likely to be a 
satisfactory one, for his competence will 
hardly be challenged, success is visible 
and attainable according to a time-table. 
It is when Technical Assistance extends 
into the field of attitudes that tensions 
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arise. Public Administration touches 
acutely the existing methods of recruit- 
ment, promotions and preferment; Com- 
munity Development may hinge on land 
tenure, which is universally dynamite; 
Social Welfare and Fundamental Educa- 
tion depend ultimately on a concern for 
the under-privileged. 

It is easy to catalogue the qualities 
that a field-worker in Technical Assis- 
tance should have, and very easy to 
counsel patience and understanding—as 
much for the expert’s wife as for the 
expert himself. In fact, as Morris Opler 
has written in Social Aspects of Technical 
Assistance in Operation: “This is particu- 
larly difficult, for those who are attracted 
to such work are usually high-minded and 
devoted persons who cannot help feeling 
strongly about the successes and failures 
that they see unfold: where so much is 
at stake and intentions are so worthy, 
there is the natural tendency, too, to con- 
sider resistance and reluctance to co- 
operate as stupid, if not downright 
wicked.” 


Resistance to social change 

This situation has led one penetrating 
observer, Dr. Doreen Warriner, in Land 
Reform and Development in the Middle 
East, to ask the question, “Can you 
‘advise’ reform into existence?” Her con- 
clusion is that “it must be based on an 
impetus arising within the country”. “If 
there is no real drive for reform”, she 
writes, “experts can produce expensive 
little demonstration projects, but they 
will not be able to achieve any general 
and genuine improvement.” 

What is certain is that too much atten- 
tion has been paid, in textbooks and 
official statements, on how to communi- 
cate new ideas to the illiterate peasantry. 
For that is seldom the real problem— 
which is far more how to win the under- 
standing of the bureaucracy, how to 
convince upwards and sideways rather 
than just downwards, how to persuade 
the educated élite to involve themselves 
in the lot of the less fortunate. When 
an expert’s contract is not renewed, it 
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will be due to tensions arising with the 
cultured few, rather than with the culti- 
vating masses. 


Voluntary service: a new approach 


If you believe, in common with 
UNESCO and other declarations of the 
United Nations, that ignorance, poverty 
and hunger are the chief causes of 
tension, then you will seek to expand the 
existing scope of Technical Assistance.° If 
you feel that the world’s ills are deeper- 
seated, you will seek solutions in the 
nature of man. Some of us—with a foot 
(and possibly a part of our heart, too) in 
both camps—are endeavouring to make 
a minute contribution “with ae new 
approach in personal service-given. volun- 
tarily by young people. We  belicve»that 
it is surely possible for.practical use to 
be made of sdéme of the . undoubted 
idealism, manifested for example by 
those thousands who volunteer for UNA 
work camps amongst refugees. 


©n September 21st a first small group of 
young volunteers left. this ‘country to give 
a year’s service in.under-developed terri- 
tories. This is the direct result of UNA’s 
initiating a scheme. of voluntary service 
overseas. Some. will teach in schools, 
some will -help: with youth training 
schemes, others: will work in community 
development.. They will serve in existing 
projects, under: experienced leadership, 
as unpaid auxiliaries, at the invitation of 
the authorities-.concerned. For those 
privileged to have: been chosen, this will 
be an adventure in constructive service: 
for the projects they go to, this will mean, 
it is believed,.some assistance with their 
staffing problem.. But these two con- 
siderations, however desirable in them- 
selves or in’ combination, would not 
justify the expenditure of trouble and 
money ‘involved.. We earnestly hope that 
their “practical»example and personal 
friendship may. spark a reciprocal eager- 
ness amongst the local young people in 
these. territories to volunteer themselves, 
too, for the ‘challenging tasks of social 
service. 





The Meeting 
by MILLICENT M. LEWIS 


Reprinted from Rotary, the monthly publication of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland 


T. was.an. important regional meeting 

I. was.told-in the office which arranges 
these things. I..was on no account to 
miss. it: I’d been specially asked for! 

I would. be met at the station by a lady 
carrying:a-green shopping bag and there- 
after taken care of by her. 

I'd: not -been..sent any information 
about overnight hospitality so I made 
my own arrangements. to stay with 
friends. 

The lady with the green shopping bag 
was at the station barrier to meet me. 

She had a green. car, .too,.and what I 
took to be a husband driving ‘it. 

“We're going first to Miss Ripper’s; 
she’s putting you up for the night,” said 
the lady (whose name I never discovered). 

“Oh! but I’m sorry—I didn’t know— 
I had no information. I’ve made my own 
arrangements. I’m staying with friends,” 
I said, 

“Oh! what a nuisance, and we'd such 
difficulty in getting you in anywhere. 
Miss Ripper said she didn’t mind. She’s 
got a guest-house on the front! And 
she’s expecting you!” 

“I'm sorry,” I murmured from the 
back of the car. “May we go to Miss 
Ripper and explain?” 

We drove on in silence. I was dis- 
approved of already. 

The car stopped at an enormous tur- 
reted house facing a field of reeds and 
dreary grass and the grey sea. 

“I'd better go,” said the lady frigidly. 
“She’s sure to be annoyed.” 

She returned, sulkily got into the car, 
and asked where my friends lived. It 
was, thank heaven, only a few minutes 
away, and I said goodbye to the lady 
with the green shopping bag and never 
saw her again. 

There was no direct bus to the ‘hall, so 
I decided to walk. It was a bitterly cold 
night and I'd to ask my way several 
times. 


The place was in complete darkness. 
The front door was locked and the win- 
dows were shuttered. I walked round it, 
but could see no way in. 

Two women in deep conversation came 
across the road. 

“Excuse me—is there a way in to this 
hall?” I asked. 

“Yes, love! through the iron gate— 
round the other side.” 

I found the iron gate, stumbled over 
two dust-bins, climbed an outside stair- 
case, and eventually found a warm, 
lighted room. 

Two or three women were sitting on 
the chairs in a row, and three more were 
in anxious discussion at a table. 

I sat down on an end chair and waited. 

The room began to fill. 

Presently one of the ladies at the table 
spoke. 

“Does anyone know anything about 
our-speaker?” 

“Are you expecting a Mrs. Lewis?” 
I asked, rising. 

“Yes, we are!” said the lady frowning 
at'me over her spectacles. 

“I’m Mrs. Lewis,” I said meekly. 

“Oh no! You aren’t the Mrs. Lewis 
we're expecting. I know her. She spoke 
at a meeting in this town some months 
ago—I was at the meeting.” 

She frowned at me again. “You aren’t 
her,” and she shook her head at me. 

“I was in this town in April,” I replied, 
“and I did speak in the Town Hall.” 

“Well—I never—” she said most dis- 
believingly. “You'd better sit down any- 
way,” and she indicated an empty chair 
at the table. 

I smiled apologetically at the other 
two ladies. They were busy with money 
and minutes and notices. 

Then the lady who had frowned on 
me began to read the minutes of the last 
annual meeting. I noticed that several of 
the audience seemed restive and were 
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about to speak, when she suddenly 
stopped and laughed. 

“Why—I'm reading the year before 
last’s—I’ve got the wrong glasses on I’m 
sure,” she added peevishly. 

She rooted in her handbag and found 
her other pair and started afresh. 

When the formalities of accepting the 
minutes as a true record were completed, 
I was introduced as “Mrs. Lewis—our 
speaker”. 

As I was about to speak, I felt a tug 
at my sleeve. 

“Yes,” said the lady, “of course, I can 
see you now—you are the Mrs. Lewis 
who was here!” 

{ felt better—and began. 

I talked about the refugees I’ve known 
during the last twelve years. My purpose 
is to present their problem and hope that 
people will do something about it. 

I always make it clear, at the begin- 
ning, in the middle, and at the end, that 
although the refugees I know live in 
barracks in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
they are NOT German, Austrian, or 
Italian. They are stateless and belong 
now to no country—and usually I say 
from which countries they do come! 

It was a very quiet audience. One lady 
on the front row slept (as I thought) the 
whole time. She had a moon-like face. 
It was a Monday evening. I was sure she 
was tired after a good day’s wash. 

When I sat down the Chairman rose 
and with a kindly smile at me said: 

“Well, ladies, Mrs. Lewis has given us 
a lot to think about. J once knew an 
Austrian family, such sweet people they 
were. They couldn’t understand why we 
only had one kind of butter. They had 
two kinds. And they were so upset that 
when they got back to their own home, 
they sent me two pounds of their butter. 
Wasn't it kind of them?” 

And she shook her head and smiled 
kindly on us all. 

Then the lady with the moon-like face 
on the front row, opened her eyes. 

“7 know all that the speaker said is 
true. My son married a Greek and 
hardly a stitch of clothing she had when 
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he met her. She worked just by the 
British Embassy too, but no one would 
give her anything. She’s a grand worker, 
I will say that for her.” 

These two statements seemed to require 
no answer, so I sat and smiled at the 
audience-as I saw the Chairman doing. 

No one spoke! There was one of thuse 
tense pauses that every speaker knows. 

Then a tall; thin woman at the back 
rose. She wore a beret and a short fur 
coat. Her hair was dragged back in a 
bun. She’d a sharp nose and thin lips 
which she. pursed up disapprovingly 
before she spoke. 

“Well; ladies,” said this alarming per- 
son, “What are you going to do about 
it? I've just paid three guineas for our 
dinner-dance anda shilling for a raffle 
ticket. Three pounds four shillings to- 
night—on me! Whether the Chairman 
likes it or not, I’m going to pass my. hat 
round. I know it’s not allowed, but who’s 
to stop me?” 

No one apparently! The beret passed 
from palm to palm and soon was quite 
out of shape. 

The regional meeting somehow drew 
to a close. Before I left the warm room 
for the iron stairway, the dust-bins, and 
the unfamiliar open road, I asked the 
name of the lady with the beret. 

“Miss Ripper,” was the reply. 

“Good meeting?” inquired my friends 
when I got back. 

“Very good meeting,” I replied, think- 
ing of the two pounds of butter, the 
Greek with hardly a stitch of clothing, 
and Miss Ripper’s sagging beret. 
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Projects for Peace 


A’ the WFUNA Assembly in 1957 
warm support was given to a British 
UNA proposal enabling individuals and 
voluntary organisations to take a direct 
part in the development of less-developed 
countries. The idea was that capital might 
be raised by issuing bonds or certificates 
at less than commercial interest, the 
proceeds to be invested in bonds of the 
International Bank to finance community 
development: housing, roads, schools, etc. 

This year the proposal was submitted 
to the UN Economic and Social Council. 
Five governments supported the proposal 
in principle. Mr. R. D. Scott Fox, speak- 
ing for the United Kingdom, described 
the. proposal as an imaginative one. The 
Chilean-delegate described it as “the most 
constructive initiative taken at this session 
of the Council”. Discussions will now be 
held to work out a detailed scheme. 





“WESTERN CO-OPERATION” 
EASTER STUDY TOUR 
(Fifth Year) 

PARIS and STRASBOURG 
March 26th—April Sth, 1959 


A most interesting and out-of-the-ordinary 
holiday combined with the stimulating ex- 
perience of spending several days in the lively 
atmosphere of the major institutions of 
Western Co-operation. In Strasbourg the 
Council of wm mg is explained by some of 
its highest officials; so, in Paris, is the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Visits to 
Supreme Headquarters (SHAPE) and to 
OEEC are included, with opportunities 
everywhere to meet and question key per- 
sonalities concerned with the developing 
European and Atlantic Communities. 

Strasbourg is an attractive medieval town 
in Alsace near the Vosges Mountains and 
Black Forest (optional excursions to both). 
Paris, ‘half-Angel, half-Grisette’, adds to 
its perennial cultural attractions its own 
special appeal at Easter-time. 

London back to London; first-class 
travel; very comfortable Three-Star hotels: 
35 Guineas. Send 3d. stamp for details to: 
The Director (E.S.T.), Greyhaven, Dawlish, 
Devon. 
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POLITICAL 
Middle East. At the request of Lebanon, the 
Security Council met to consider charges of 
intervention by the United Arab Republic in 
the internal affairs of the country. On June 
11th the Council, on the proposal of Sweden, 
authorised the urgent dispatch of a UN 
Observation Group to Lebanon “to ensure 
that there is no illegal infiltration of per- 
sonnel or supply of arms or other material 
across the Lebanese borders”. The first 
detachment of officers reached Beirut the 
following day. The Observation Group 
consisted of Galo Plaza, former President of 
Ecuador; Rajeshwar Dayal, an _ Indian 
diplomat; and Major-General Odd Bull, 
Commander of the Norwegian Air Force, in 
charge of the military observers. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold left New York to attend the first 
meetings of the Observation Group. During 
his stay in the Middle East, the Secretary- 
General did what he called ‘“a_ useful 
round-up”, visiting Cairo, Amman and 
Jerusalem as well as Beirut, By July UN 
had 130 observers from fourteen countries 
on duty in Lebanon. In addition to jeeps 
and other vehicles, they had ten reconnais- 
sance planes and two helicopters. They 
secured access to the opposition zones, 
penetrating right to the borders. In a first 
report, issued on July 4th, UNOGIL stated 
that there was no evidence of infiltration 
from outside, the concentrations of armed 
men being composed almost exclusively of 
Lebanese. It was proposed to increase the 
number of observers to about two hundred. 
When next the Security Council met 
the situation had been complicated by the 
introduction of U.S. troops into the 
Lebanon at the request of President 
Chamoun. This was stated by the U.S.A. to 
be in accordance with Article 51 of the 
Charter, and the troops would be withdrawn 
as soon as UN could assume responsibility. 
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The Secretary-General expressed the view 
that, with the results already achieved, 
UNOGIL was “fully equipped” to play the 
part envisaged for it in the total UN effort. 
On July 18th, three resolutions were put to 
the vote in the Security Council, but none 
secured adoption. A Soviet resolution calling 
for the immediate withdrawal of U.S. forces 
from Lebanon, and also of the British forces 
which had now been sent to Jordan, was 
defeated by 1-8, with 2 abstentions. The 
Soviet veto prevented the adoption of the 
U.S. resolution asking the Secretary-General 
to consult the Government of Lebanon 
and other Member States and to make 
arrangements for additional measures. A 
Swedish resolution calling for the suspension 
until further notice of UNOGIL was lost by 
2-9. On July 22nd, owing to the negative 
vote of the U.S.S.R., the Council failed to 
adopt a Japanese proposal under which UN 
activities in Lebanon would have been 
expanded in such a way as to make possible 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces. Both the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. introduced resolutions 
calling for an emergency special session of 
the General Assembly. The Emergency 
Session on August 21st surprisingly reached 
unanimous agreement on a resolution sub- 
mitted collectively by all the Arab States 
calling on the Secretary-General to make 
“practical arrangements” for the early with- 
drawal of foreign troops” and to report not 
later than September 30th. 

France-Tunisia. Early in June the Security 
Council agreed to defer further consideration 
of charges and counter-charges by Tunisia 
and France, pending direction negotiations 
between the two countries. On June 17th the 
Council was informed that agreement had 
been reached, including arrangements for 
the evacuation of French troops from 
Tunisian soil. There would be negotiations 
on the future status of the Bizerta naval 
base. 

Hungary. UN’s special five-member Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary addressed 
an appeal to “interested governments” to 
make available any information at their 
disposal on the arrest, trial and execution 
of Imre Nagy and his companions, On June 
21st the Committee issued a statement con- 
demning the crime “in circumstances which 
call for full exposure, in violation of solemn 
undertakings that their persons would not 
be harmed, and in defiance of the judgment 
and opinion of the United Nations”. It 
expressed its grave concern lest “the end of 
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this repression and killing may not yet be in 
sight”, 


ATOMIC 

IAEA, The first team to be sent out by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, to help 
less-developed countries to benefit from the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, visited 
eleven Latin American countries during the 
summer. This mission included Harold 
Sheard from Harwell and other specialists 
from France and the United States. 

Atomic radiation. The fifteen-member scien- 
tific committee set up by the General 
Assembly to study the effects of atomic 
radiation completed a two-year survey of 
the effects on man and his environment. It 
gave unanimous approval to a report to go 
to the General Assembly. 

Nuclear tests. Technical talks on the detec- 
tion of nuclear tests began in the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, on July Ist. Scientists from 
eight countries (U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R., 
France, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Romania) took part. Its report showed that 
tests could be detected and suggested a plan 
for supervision based on 160-170 control 
groups. The three nuclear powers agreed to 
meet on October 31st to consider these 
proposals. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
ECOSOC. The Economic and Social Coun- 


‘cil, during July, discussed the proposed UN 


Special Fund which will expand technical 
assistance to less-developed countries. The 
hope was expressed that it would come into 
operation next year and that all countries 
would help to finance it. Many speeches, 
while welcoming the Special Fund, regretted 
that it had not been possible to launch the 
more ambitious project of SUNFED. 
UNICEF, In response to a personal request 
from King Phumiphon, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund flew in medical supplies to 
combat the cholera epidemic. Thailand, in 
this case, will reimburse the Fund. 


TRUSTEESHIE 

Trusteeship Council. Demands for cessation 
of nuclear weapon tests in the trust 
territory of the Pacific Islands were sub- 
mitted to the Trusteeship Council by India, 
U.S.S.R. and non-governmental sources. An 
Indian resolution asking administering 
authorities not to conduct tests in or in 
proximity to any trust territory was rejected 
by 4~7 with 2 abstentions. A similar Russian 
resolution was not pressed to the vote. 





UNA Appeal speeds-up Refugee 


Camp Clearance 


“I must confess I was surprised and 
impressed by the current rate of progress in 
camp clearance,” said Mr. Christopher Boyd, 
M.P., when he returned recently from a tour 
of refugee camps in Germany and Austria. 
He had undertaken the fact-finding visit, 
together with Dame Irene Ward, M.P. and 
Lord St. Oswald, at the invitation of UNA. 


In his report he said: “On more than one 
occasion. we were shown literally concr: e 
evidence of the UNA voluntary collections 
in the shape of houses and flats, some 
already occupied and some nearing comple- 
tion. Both UNA and our country are being 
freely accorded great credit for this effort, 
the largest voluntary contribution made any- 
where.” 


By the end of the last meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the UNA Refugee 
Fund, a total of £286,858 had been allocated 
from funds raised by the appeal in England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland in 1956 and 
1957, and in Scotland in 1958, This is quite 
apart from £87,817 contributed specifically 
for Hungarian relief. A further £15,000 
remains unallocated from the £47,000 raised 
in Scotland. 


The bulk of the funds—£167,000—has 
been paid to the UN Refugee Fund for a 
very wide variety of projects within the 
permanent solutions programme. 

Among the voluntary organisations which 
have benefited are the Adoption Committee 
for Aid to Displaced Persons, £26,191 (for 
small loans and grants in Germany and for 
post T.B. care and training); the British 
Council for Aid to Refugees, £25,000 (for 
care and welfare of refugees brought to 
Britain and for small loans and grants in 
Austria); the Refugees Defence Committee, 
£11,000 (for the establishment of St: Chris- 
topher’s Settlement for ex-concentration camp 
victims, Grossburgwedel, near Hanover, and 
for Sue Ryder’s refugee holiday scheme); 
Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service, 
£8,393 (for work in Austria, Greece and 
Jordan); and UNA itself, £9,150 (for the 
work camp programme and the maintenance 
of two social workers in Austria). 

Among the most recent grants was £5,000 
for the Cala Sona Enterprise in Scotland to 
establish a home on Papworth lines for post- 
T.B. cases from Germany. 

Sir Arthur Rucker is the Chairman of the 
Trustees of the UNA Refugee Fund. 





BOOKSHELF 


Break-Through, by Stuart Hall (with 
appendix by John Hodgess Roper, Combined 
Universities Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, Magdalen College, Oxford). 1s. 6d. 

This pamphlet contains a readable and 
useful discussion of the philosophy of the 
nuclear deterrent put forward in the West as 
the justification for its part in the nuclear 
arms race, together with proposals for ways 
in which it might be possible to break away 
from present defensive rigidities towards a 
creative flexibility. Mr. Hodgess Roper in his 
appendix usefully summarises the record of 
disarmament negotiations. 

The style is good polemical. The argument 
carries the reader easily forward, This 
reviewer has only two criticisms to offer: 

(1) The essential argument for nuclear 

weapons used strategically is not that 
anyone has any hope of winning a war 
with them but that the possession of 


them with the certainty that they will 
be used in the event of attack will 
prevent the attack from being made. 
Thus, given the certainty of destruc- 
tion, only suicidal maniacs will start 
a war. Assuming rational leadership, 
however criminal it might be, war is 
out. 

(2) The interesting unconventional design 
of the pamphlet does not make it 
easier to read. 





In connection with the UNESCO project 
for the improvement of cultural understand- 
ing between the Occident and the Orient, a 
special edition of Oxford Opinion will be 
published on November 3rd, price 1s. 6d., 
post free. This special number will be 
devoted to trade, politics and culture in India 
and Eastern Asia, and should be of particu- 
lar value in schools and universities, 

Copies can be obtained from J. B. Stobbs, 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
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The ad. Vad 


1958 Nansen Medal 

David Hoggett, 27-year-old UNA member 
of Cheltenham, has been awarded the 1958 
Nansen Medal. The award ceremony is 
expected to take place this month at the 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, but David may 
not be able to be present. In 1956 he was 
the work leader of a group of twenty-five 
UNA volunteers helping to build houses for 
refugees at Linz in Austria. Tragically he 
fell from a roof, sustaining an accident 
which now keeps him bedridden except for 
a few hours a day. 

The Nansen Medal, instituted in 1954, is 
awarded each year for outstandingly meri- 
torious work on behalf of refugees under the 
High Commissioner’s mandate, Previous 
holders include Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, and post- 
humously Dr. van Heuven Goc uart, first 
UN High Commissioner fo: Refugees. 

The Medal Committee, im making this 
year’s award, says it is both récognising 
David Hoggett’s outstanding-personal sacri- 
fice and honouring all “the ‘countless and 
traditionally anonymous: men’and women of 
goodwill who. selflessly.:deyote time and 
effort to practical’’ work*-on behalf of 
refugees”. 

All will rejoice ‘at the great distinction 
which has come to David Hoggett. What he 
has given to help others’ must make our own 
best contributions: 100k °very small. 


Roll Up! Roll Up! 

Between July Ist,°1957, and June 30th, 
1958, a .membership. competition was in 
progress, the results; of,.which can now be 
given. + 

Branches were divided. into five categories 
and the figures calculated from counterfoils 
received at Headquarters. Percentage increase 
was based on average membership for the 
years -1954, 1955 and 1956, :except.in the 
casz of new Branches recognised since 1956. 
A small, mounted UN flag was“awarded at 
General Council to each of the) following 
Branches who, with the percentage increases 
shown, were winners and.runners-up in their 
respective categories: 401 members and.over 
—Montague Burton, Leeds, 27 percent; 
Paisley 12.1 per cent. 251 to 400—Welwyn 
Garden City, 37. per cent; Malden cand 
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in UNA 


Coombe, 33.7 per cent, 151 to 250—Kendal, 
55.7 per cent; Northampton, 40.1 per cent. 
51 to 150—Belfast, 134.3 per cent; Newby, 
88.6 per cent. Up to 50—Barnes, 452.9.per 
cent; Blackpool, 396 per cent. 

By increasing the membership from 5,542 
to 6,262, equal to a rise of 12.9 per cent, 
the Central Region, headed the “Regional 
Competition and were awarded a large UN 
flag. Scotland were secohd with.an increase 
of 11.6 per cent. 

A special prize of. a .Minute Book, gold- 
embossed with the Association’s crest, was 
awarded to Coventry .District Council for 
recruiting 360 new members during the city’s 
Commando Week. 


The Officers 


With’ acclamation, General Council at 
Buxton re-elected Dame Kathleen Courtney 
and Major-General L, O. Lyne Joint Presi- 
dents, and General Sir Ronald Adam Chair- 
man of the Quarterly Council and Executive 
Committee. With great regret and sympathy 
it heard that Mr. Howard Davies’ health 
would not allow him to stand again for the 
Honorary Treasureship. Mr. Davies has not 
only devoted himself unsparingly to the 
financial affairs of the Association but has 
also played the fullest possible part in all 
its deliberations and activities, not forgetting 
the chairmanship of a local Branch. All will 
wish him a speedy and complete recovery. 


Quarterly Council 

The country-wide ballot for Quarterly 
Council has resulted in the election of the 
following: Mrs. S. Alexander, Mr. L. F. 
Behrens, Mr. R. Blackburn, Miss J. M. 
Bowie, Mrs. F. Boyd, Mr. Ritchie Calder, 
Miss L. E. Charlesworth, Mr. J. Cottle, 
Professor H. L. Elvin, Mr. David Ennals, 
Mr. John Ennals, Mr. J. Garnett, Mr. J. 
Gundry, Professor A. Haddow, Lady Hall, 
Mr. J. Hodgess-Roper, Mr. J. Holland, Dr. 
D. J. Hughes, Sir Geoffrey Mander, Dr. A. 
Martin, Dame Marjorie Maxse, Lady Mor- 
ton, Mr. Nigel Nicolson, M.P., the Rev. R. 
Rees, Mr. H. Shoosmith. 


Down Under 


Pr, Allan Rogers, Senior Lecturer in 
Physiology in the University of Bristol, was 





medical officer to the Fuchs Antarctic Ex 
pedition. He is also a member of UNA and 
his wife is Honorary Secretary of Clifton 
Branch. A very vivid impression of the 
great ice waste of Antarctica appears from 
Dr. Rogers’ pen in the preview number of 
New World, UNA’s new fourpenny monthly. 
Have you filled in a newsagents’ order form 
for this and sent it to 25 Charles Street? 
If not, please do so at once, as the first 


regular issue appears this month 


Up Over 
Head Office has the pleasure of welzom 


ing many visitors from overseas, especially 


during the summer months. Usually they 
are only able to make a brief call. Miss 
Dorothy Willis, Secretary of the Victoria 
Division of the UNA of Australia, however, 
spent the June and July of her leave work 
ing at Charles Street. In September she 
epresented her Association at the WFUNA 
Assembly in Brussels and this month she 1s 
it the UN General Assembly. Miss Willis’s 
visit and warm personality have established 
even closer bonds between our two Associa 


tions 


In Remembrance 

By death the Association has recently lost 
1 number of members whose zeal and 
loyalty was outstanding: Mr. A. S. Doran, 
i committee member of Portsmouth Branch 
ind formerly of Northampton who, at an 
idvanced age, had worked hard in _ the 
UNICEF and Refugee Campaigns; Miss 
Edith Burras, formerly chairman of Queen's 
Park, Bournemouth, and Miss Agnes Fry, 
formerly treasurer of Brent Knoll, both 
generous benefactresses; Miss G. A. Hansell 
ictive for so many years in the London 
Regional Council of LNI and UNA, 
and Mr. R. H_~ Harrod, a former vice 
chairman of London Region and prior to 
that a leader of the LNU in Coventry, 
had both been much involved in the resettle- 
ment of those Polish people who had 
decided to remain in Britain after the war; 
the Rev. Hugh Scott-Barrett, till recently 
Chairman of Tadworth Branch, who was 
ordained on leaving the regular army with 
the rank of Brigadier; and Mr. Alec Wilson, 
who for many years was Senior Staff 
Speaker to the LNU and later served in the 
Foreign Office. The Association’s deep sym 
pathy is extended to the families and friends 
of these good people 

H.W 


Letters 


I entirely agree with what Robin Howard 
says about policy and UNA. In the Suez 
crisis of October 1956, UNA, with the solid 
backing of its members stood out publicly 
for the principle of honour. It was a fine 
and courageous act; and it made history 
Perhaps that incident has rather gone to our 
heads 

It is not the business of UNA to tender 
idvice to H.M. Government as to how it 
should conduct the country’s foreign policy 
The Association was formed to carry out 
certain objects and the advising of govern- 
ments is not one of these. No doubt, if 
governments want our advice, they will ask 
for it 

Let the General Council of UNA in thei: 
public pronouncements, keep strictly within 
the limits laid down in the articles of 
association, and insist on the branches doing 
the same. 

PERCY MACQUEEN, 


Lymington, Hants 


definitely disagree with Robin Howard 
in his interview with you on UNA policy. 

Firstly, eveats today are so crucial and 
impinge so much on all facets of our lives 
that our views must differ on many things 
but so long as we work for peace through 
UNA, that unites us 

People who are embarrassed in the cause 
of peace, do not love peace enough, and 
would be embarrassed in any organisation 
Peace may have political aspects, and we 
must force the H-bomb issue with reality 
as we did in conference in Buxton. We must 
not be too “respectable” in our work for 
peace as we often are. We have also to 
react to the “common man”, so don't let us 
be too “U” in our peace work. 

UNA is primarily. a peace movement. Let 
not Mr. Robin Howard stop the many- 
angled work which can be done for it. We 
shall, in my view, thus have a bigger and 
more virile membership, not one which 
suffers from anaemia! 


r. E. HAGUE, 
Blackpool, Lancs 
(Many letters have been received on this 


subject. A further selection will be printed 
n the next issue.—ED.) 





WHERE WILL YOU BE FOR CHRISTMAS? 


{t home, probably—or with friends or relations 


BU T—tens of thousands of refugees have no home, no relatives with whom they can 
stay. They will spend yet another cold and comfortless Christmas in a refugee camp 
in Austria, Germany, or elsewhere. Thousands of children have known no home but 
a wooden barrack. 


YOU CAN HELP UNA to bring some of the spirit of Christmas to these 
unfortunate people. 


SEND A PRESENT TO A REFUGEE 
We need: toys; woollen goods (scarves, pullovers, jumpers); tinned foods (meat and 


fruit); tinned biscuits; toilet articles (soap, face creams, toilet water). A// gifts must 
be new. 


Gifts may be wrapped in Christmas paper ready for despatch, but parcels must be 
labelled saying what the gift is and whether suitable for a man or woman. Where 
toys are concerned please label them as being suitable for a girl, boy, or baby. 


Money is also very acceptable, and will be used to buy presents in Austria and 
Germany and so obviate transport costs 


GIFTS PLEASE BY NOVEMBER Sth TO 


UNA (REFUGEE PRESENTS) © 25 Charles Street, London, W.1 


Out Oct. 20th N EW WORLD 4d. monthly 


Please order New World on the order form below. Send no cash. From 
October 1958 your copy will be delivered by your newsagent. 





ORDER FORM 


fo: Cireulation Manager. 


NEW WORLD, 25 Charies Street. London, W.1 


I wish to receive New World monthly from my newsagent for a period 


of one vear, and thereafter until further notice. 


Name and address of newsagent (BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASI 


Name and address of subseriber : 


Printed tor the UNITED NATIONS ©.SSOCIATION, 25 Charles Street, W 1, 
by STAPLES PRINTERS LIMITED, at their Rochester, Kent, establishment 





